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“IT do not wonder so much that so few people 
blossom into sunny old age, as I wonder that one- 
half of humanity ever shows a leaf or unfolds a 
bud. Look at the idiots who have children. Look 
at the little ones thrown into the street like trou- 
blesome kittens. Look at the injudicious methods 
of diet and training. I declare, my dear, if I 
were to go into the room where Theodore Thomas 
was rehearsing his orchestra, and see the flutists 
using their flutes for hammers, and the violinists 
using their violins for tennis rackets, and the 
divine old cello in the hands of a lusty black- 
smith who was utilizing it for an anvil, the sight 
would be nothing to what it is to see the muddle 
we make of the children’s sweet lives. God meant 
us for musical instruments, and gave to each soul 
its capacity for some original harmony. Can a 
flute keep its tone for three score years if you use 
it for a clothes stick on wash day, or a violin re- 
tain intact the angel voice within it if you let rats 
breed and nest in it, fling it against the side of 
the house and dance on it with hob-nailed boots? 
If an instrument subjected to such usage pipes 
out a silver note once in a dozen years, uncover 
your head when you hear it, for it is the original 
angel within the mechanism, which nothing can 
kill!’ — AMBER. 


To MEMBERS: 
HE annual meeting of the Child Welfare League 
of America will be held at Hotel Hamilton, 14th 
and K Streets, Washington, D. C., Friday, May 
18th, at and immediately following luncheon beginning 
at 1 o’clock. <A report of the year’s work will be pre- 
sented, officers and six members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, to serve three years, will be chosen, and the fol- 
lowing amendment to the Constitution will come up for 
consideration and vote: “‘That the six members of the 
Executive Committee whose terms expire at the annual 
meeting in 1923 and subsequent years be not eligible 
to re-election until the expiration of one year.” 

All executives, members of staffs and of Boards of 
Directors of the constituent agencies, as well as others 
interested in the development of the League and the 
general field of child welfare, are invited to attend the 
annual meeting. Reservations for the luncheon may 
be made at once by letter to the League’s office, or at 
Washington at the League’s desk, not later than May 
17th. Price, $1.50 per plate. 

The new Executive Committee will hold its first 
meeting immediately after the annual meeting. 


RHODE ISLAND MENTAL HYGIENE SURVEY 


The Nationa! Committee for Mental Hygiene has 
recently made a report of its mental hygiene survey of 
Rhode Island. In addition to making recommenda- 
tions for additional accommodations for patients, for 
larger staff, and better treatment, the report gives a 
state program for mentally defective persons that is 
worthy of general study and application. 

1. Examination and registration of all school chil- 
dren who are seriously behind their grades and of all 
children who are excused from school attendance be- 
cause of mental handicaps. 

2. Provision in every school system for special 
training to be given those who cannot profit by the 
regular school curriculum. 

3. Continued supervision of mentally defective per- 
sons, whether or not they have been in state institu- 
tions. 

4. A law permitting certified mental defectives to 
leave school at the age of fourteen and receive industrial 
training under state supervision. 

5. Legal recognition that mentally defective indi- 
viduals are throughout life wards of the state and en- 
titled to protection. 


THE GEISHA DECISION 

On October 16, 1922, the Chicago Tribune printed 
the following statement, explanatory of an epoch- 
making legal decision which may do for Japan what 
the famous Dred Scott decision helped to do for the 
United States and aid in securing the release of the 
many thousands of girls held in more or less involun- 
tary slavery in that country: 


‘This decision sets free of the obligations contracted for them by 
their parents or guardians, the girls of the geisha profession, the 
dainty little entertainers of Japan, the butterflies who make gay the 
night life of the cities, but who fluttered always, heretofore, with the 
tight silken cord of their contract limiting their flights and held firmly 
in the hands of their unseen masters, behind the gold screens and 
with pockets wide open to receive all the geisha earnings. 

“The geisha system, as old as the history of Japan, is roughly as 
follows: Parents of girls whom they feel unable to maintain present 
them, when children of frout 7 to.12, to the masters of geisha training 
houses. These masters select the comeliest and brightest and those 
having a natural musical talent and practically adopt them. The 
parents enter into contracts that the girls shall remain with their 
master and be subjected to all his commands until such time as they 
shall, from their earnings as entertainers, have repaid all the cost of 
their education in music, dancing, flower arrangement, color matching, 
deportment, table etiquette, and conversation. 

“There is nothing necessarily vicious about a geisha’s life. She is 
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not necessarily immoral and many are not. The aristocracy of Japan 
numbers many wives who met their titled husbands first as geisha. 
But in their comings and goings, the men they must meet, the hours 
they must keep and the way they must behave they are bound to 
carry out their master’s orders, while they must live within districts 
prescribed by the police. Until they have earned their way out, they 
are practically slaves. 

“‘Such was the rule until a few days ago, when the higher court at 
Osaka rendered a decision that no girl may be bound by a contract 
made without her consent and knowledge and enforced against her 
will. 

“It is a pretty 18-year-old maiden of an Osaka suburb, whose pro- 
fessional name is Kuniwaka—literally,‘the young land’—who has 
smashed the traditions of geishadom. Her parents had sold her on a 
seven-year contract which specified that if she should leave the service 
of her master voluntarily before her term was up her parents should 
refund to him the difference between the amount he had expended 
upon her and the amount she had earned for him. 

“Kuniwaka a few months ago fell in love with an impecunious 
young patron. Her master ordered her to confine her graciousness to 
other, older patrons, whose banquet bills could be made larger. 
Kuniwaka refused. She spent her hours with the moneyless youth 
of her heart, until her master, desiring to frighten her, produced a 
long, keen dirk and threatened her with it. Whereupon she packed 
a few of her kimonos and the best of her gorgeous sashes and fled. 

“The master promptly filed suit against the parents for recovery 
of the sum of yen 1,329.43 (about $650), claiming to have spent yen 
3,509.75 ($1,250.) on making Kuniwaka the attractive girl she was, 
while he had received through her only some yen 1,200 ($600) in the 
years since her debut. The case was contested. In the District Court 
judgment against the master was made on the grounds that under 
modern law such a contract savored of slavery and is not enforceable. 
Appeal to the Appellate Court resulted in the lower court being upheld. 

“The Appellate Court says that when the contract was entered into 
Kuniwaka was a minor and that all her earnings were pocketed by 
her master. Such a contract is against morality and is void.” 


HOW TO TEACH GAMES 


The Federal Children’s Bureau has recently pub- 
lished a “Brief Manual of Games for Organized Play.” 
It was prepared at the request of the Commissioner 
of Education of Porto Rico. Although particularly 
adapted to Porto Rican children, who are said to have 
been deprived of the group and team play which chil- 
dren enjoy in this country, the Manual will render a 
wide service in this country, and particularly to the 
children and teachers in children’s institutions. Martha 
Travilla Speakman, the author, gives some excellent 
suggestions on procedure of teaching new games to 
children. 

“1. Plan your program of games and folk dances 
so that it will include both active and quiet play. This 
will keep the children from getting tired and they will 
enjoy the play period more than if the games were not 
planned. 

“2, When explaining a new game, have the children 
stand in a circle. It is easy to maintain quiet and 
order this way. 

“3. Choose clever children to start a new game. 
Then, after the class understands the game, choose the 
dull ones and let them take an active part; thus the 
child who needs t6.be taught alertness can be taught 
to be alert by playing such games as ‘ Midnight.’ 

“4. Give every child a chance. 

“5. Make the game easy enough at first, then 


gradually make it more difficult. Let the children find 
out the point of the game themselves. It gives them 
great joy to discover. 

“6. Make rules and stick to them. Fair play is most 
important. 

“7. Don’t play confusing games. To do so spoils 
the child’s pleasure. 

“8. Develop reason and judgment about risks and 
dares. 

“9. Encourage the timid pupils to give dares and to 
take risks. 

“10. Don’t make the games too serious. Get laugh- 
ter out of them. 

“11. Team play is most important, especially for 
older children. 

“12. Honor. It is far better to lose than to do any- 
thing that is dishonorable. 

“13. Put yourself into the game that you are teach- 
ing and the children will catch your spirit.” 


IS THERE NEED OF A JOINT COMMITTEE? 


There are certain questions relating to the field, 
training, specialization and overlapping that the con- 
stituent members of the American Association for 
Organizing Family Social Work and of the Child Wel- 
fare League of America have in common. Representa- 
tives of the two groups got together recently in a meet- 
ing which was devoted to the discussion of organization 
and procedure. Is there need for a Joint Committee 
to study and discuss these subjects? If so, what sub- 
jects would you like to have such a Committee throw 
light on for you? Expressions of opinion are also in- 
vited on the question as to whether a separate Com- 
mittee of five for each group, meeting in joint sessions, 
or a joint Committee of both groups would be the better 
form of organization. It is expected that the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations would be wholly advisory 
to the national bodies and their constituents. 


TRANSPORTATION AGREEMENT 

The Child Welfare League of America is one of the 
four national agencies which has drawn up a new Trans- 
portation Agreement for their constituent members. 
The others are the National Tuberculosis Association, 
the National Association of Travelers’ Aid Societies, 
and the American Association for Organizing Family 
Social Work. 

One of the great and wide-spread abuses in social 
work is the sending of dependent individuals or families 
from one location to another without having satisfied 
one’s self that they will be better situated economically 
or socially, or both, in the place to which they are sent. 
The American Association for Organizing Family Social 
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Work has made the acceptance of the Transportation 
Agreement, forbidding such case treatment, one of the 
conditions of membership. All members of the League 
and of other children’s agencies who have occasion to 
take any part in the transportation of single children 
or families should acquaint themselves with the condi- 
tions of the new agreement. A pamphlet entitled 
“Passing On” will be ready for distribution shortly. 
The Director of the League is this year Chairman of 
the Committee on Transportation of Allied National 
Agencies. 


CANAL-BOAT CHILDREN 


_As early as 1910 Robert J. Parr, of the National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, London, 
published a pamphlet entitled “Canal-Boat Children.” 
In it child labor, miserable living conditions, depriva- 
tion of education, and general abuse were pictured. 

The Children’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor has just published a similar pamphlet, 
based upon a field inquiry made by the Bureau during 
the year 1921 along the canals in Maryland and New 
York State. A similar study was undertaken of the 
situation on the Pennsylvania canals by the Pennsyl- 
vania Public Education and Child Labor Association. 
Only 354 children were found living on canal boats 
during the year of the study. Similar conditions to 
those found in England were found on the canals in 
this country. Children who had permanent winter 
homes showed fairly good attendance at school, but 
those who remained all winter on the canal boats showed 
low percentages of attendance. Much of the boat work 
is done by children; their living quarters are very small; 
facilities for recreation almost entirely lacking, play 
on the deck resulting in drownings and other accidents. 
Rarely does the canal-boat child have a square deal. 


TWO FUNDAMENTALS OF ORGANIZATION 

In the March number of “‘The Family” Francis H. 
McLean, Field Director of the American Association 
for Organizing Family Social Work, writes an article 
with the above title. In it he states the two funda- 
mental principles of organization as follows: 

“1. The danger of a self-perpetuating Board of 
Directors. 

“2. The proper division of function between a Board 
and the chief executive officer of its staff.” 

Regarding the former he writes: “A self-perpetuating 
board not only is peculiarly liable to ignore the necessity 
of the constant infusion of new blood, but it violates the 
ethics of all associative effort. A board can only be the 
steward for those interested in an agency. It has no 


right to arrogate to itself the unlimited power which 
comes through ‘closed elections.’”’ 

Regarding the latter: “A board has no business 
carrying on such administrative functions as belong to 
its executive staff nor hampering that executive staff 
in the free play of its varying initiatives and abilities. 
There seems to be unfortunately prevalent in many 
quarters an idea that the executive staff is made up of 
high-grade servants to be ordered around and instructed. 
We have even discovered still prevailing in a few places 
the archaic practice of not having the chief executive 
attend the meetings of the board. 

“Now, no social agency can be well run if the rela- 
tions between the executive staff and the board of 
directors are not the same as those which should exist 
between the faculty of a university and the board of 
regents. It must be a partnership. The board, of 
course, always conserves the ultimate power of chang- 
ing a chief executive. But so long as a chief executive 
and a staff are trusted and given power to go on, they 
must be considered as managing partners, not em- 
ployed.” 

Children’s agencies undoubtedly suffer more from 
the failure to appreciate number 2 than number 1. 


A PROBLEM CLINIC IN ITS RELATION TO THE 
SCHOOLS 


In “The Family” of May, 1923, Kathleen Ormsby, 
of the Social Service Department of the Neurological 
Institute, New York City, gives the following as an 
illustration of the kind of service that this Institute 
renders to the school and to the home. The belief in a 
bad heredity is pretty nearly as fatal in good child-care 
as the belief in original sin. 


“*A pale, quiet, nine-year-old girl was brought to the doctor by her 
foster mother, who found the child’s untruthfulness, disobedience and 
petty stealing very hard to bear. The foster mother was sentimen- 
tally attached to the child, but unusually severe, although she would 
not have believed this had she been told. The child was being given 
strict religious training, with emphasis on the penalties of sin, and was 
even threatened with the loss of her foster home, if she did not do 
better. There were school difficulties as well. She could not do arith- 
metic and was reported by her teacher as untidy, ‘sneaky,’ and 
talkative. The doctor felt that too much pressure had been put upon 
the child and advised a talk between teacher and social worker to see 
if the pressure could not be lessened in the schoolroom at least. The 
social worker found that the mother had had a long standing ac- 
quaintance with the teacher and that both were firmly convinced that 
‘if you are born bad, environment is going to have no effect.” The 
teacher argued that the child’s poor heredity must inevitably over- 
come the effects of a good home. The social worker tried to combat 
this rigid attitude by showing that the child had not yet been ina 
thoroughly good ‘environment. The mental hygiene point of view 
would be to think that, no matter what her heredity, this little girl 
had good chances of improvement if people would have a little faith 
in her. Only harm can result from making a child believe that she is 
and always will be bad. At the close of the conversation the teacher 
admitted that she had doubtless been taking 2 very pessimistic view 
of the child’s possibilities and agreed to try to be less severe for a 
while. A subsequent visit showed improvement in the school situa- 
tion.” 
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CHILD WELFARE NEWS 
A well-educated and conscientious person can with 
proper supervision acquire the mere technique of mak- 
ing intelligence tests, but’ he must not be expected to 
understand them or to utilize them efficiently in ad- 
vising about a child’s program. Do not expect of a 
draftsman the work of an engineer. 


In the Children’s Charter, drawn up by the Interna- 
tional Council of Women at Christiania in 1920, appears 
the following plank in their platform: “In cases where 
parents are found unfit for the guardianship of their 
children, or are found guilty of cruelty, neglect and 
desertion, the state should assume guardianship, mak- 
ing such arrangements for the children’s upbringing as 
may seem best, charging the parents for maintenance 
wherever possible.” 

Many of our states are most flagrant in relieving 
parents of responsibility for the care and support of 
their own children. If parents who could maintain 
them were required to do so, even when the children 
had been placed under the state’s guardianship, in 
many instances better care would be provided and be- 
sides a very considerable saving would accrue to the 
state’s budgets. 


North Carolina has been added as the forty-first state 
in the list of those having Mothers’ Aid Legislation. 
The legal age of marriage has become 16 instead of 14, 
an additional Training School for Delinquent Boys has 
been authorized in eastern North Carolina, and the age 
of consent has been raised from 14 to 16. 

In at least fourteen states bills have been introduced 
in the Legislatures this year bearing upon the question 
of public aid to mothers with dependent children. In 
most of these states the bills relate to extension of the 
service. The amount of money that is now being pro- 
vided is so inadequate in many states that an extension 
of the service will probably decrease the pro rata pay- 
ments still more. Greater interest in making the ad- 
ministration of this law effective is therefore needed, 
rather than interest in extending the service to new 
classes or groups. 


Up to April 14th 34 states have accepted the Ma- 
ternity and Infancy Act, formerly called the Sheppard- 
Towner Bill, through legislative action. 

The Cleveland Humane Society celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of its founding by a banquet at Hotel Cleve- 
land in April. This banquet was attended by repre- 
sentatives of civic, social and religious organizations, 
members and citizens, to the number of seven hundred 
and fifty. The League sends its congratulations. 


The Judges of the Probate Courts in Massachusetts 
are asking the Legislature to create a new office under 


the title, “Friend of the Court.” He is to investigate 
and report on the facts in any proceeding relating to 
or involving questions as to the care, custody, main- 
tenance and welfare of minor children, and generally 
as to matters involving domestic relations. 


ENCLOSURES 


(Sent to members only) 
The enclosures for this month are the following: 
1. A leaflet from the Henry Waison Children’s Aid 
Society. 
2. A leaflet from the Cleveland Humane Society. 


LIBRARY LIST NUMBER 20 


Booxs 


1. Abel, Mary Hinman. Successful Family Life on the 
Moderate Income. 1923. 

A concrete study of the various problems that come 
up in a family having a surplus of not to exceed $500 
over its annual necessities. The economic relation- 
ship of the parents to each other, the budget, allow- 
ances, etc., are all interestingly discussed. The book 
may very well render service to the children’s visitor 
who goes in and out of foster homes, included in the 
group about which the book is written. 

2. Reeder, Rudolph R. How Two Hundred Children 
Live and Learn. 

This book has been out of print so long that it comes 
to us as an old friend in a new garb. No book has a 
better statement of the care and attention children 
should have in institutions. The League Library 
has two volumes. 

3. Spencer, Anna Garlin. The Family and Its Mem- 
bers. 1923. 

PAMPHLETS 

1. A Brief Manual of Games for Organized Play. By 
Martha Travilla Speakman. 

This is No. 113 of the publications of the Children’s 
Bureau, and has been commented on in the bulletin 
above. 

2. Canal-Boat Children. By Edith M. Springer. 

This is a reprint of the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor from the 
February, 1923, number of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view. It has been commented upon in the text 
above. 

3. Iowa Child Welfare Legislation, Measured by Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau Standards. By Miss A. 
Ione Bliss. 

This is a publication of the Iowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station, Iowa City, Iowa. It presents a de- 
tailed analysis of the Iowa laws relating to child 
welfare and compares them with the minimum 
standards adopted by the United States Children’s 
Bureau Child Welfare Conferences of 1919. 


CHANGES FOR DIRECTORY 


New Hampsutre, Concorp.—The name of The 
Orphans’ Home has been changed to Coit House. 
C. C. Carstens, Director. 


